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The Mute Child, 

There runs a story of an Indian prince, 
Who wished the origin of speech to know. 

And so he turned to little children — since 
It is to them for knowledge wise men go, 

He took these little ones while yet around 
Their new-born souls the silence lingered 
still, 

And placed them where no human speech 
or sound 

Was ever heard — it was his royal will. 

No happy nursery rhymes, no lullabies 
These little children ever sung or heard; 

No mother waited for the sweet surprise 
Of hearing the first precious lisping word. 

But after many years the prince one day 
Ordered the children to be brought him 
where 

He sat upon his throne in grand array. 

And all his learned men were gathered 
there. 

Shrinking, though innocent, and shy with 
fear. 

Before the august prince the children 
come. 

The wise men watch them eagerly to hear 
Their language, but the children all are 
dumb. 

They ask them many questions, as they 
try 

Out of the voiceless depth some sound to 
bring; 

The children never utter word or cry; 

But only stand there mute and won- 
dering. 

And so the prince’s queer experiment 
Was but a failure. All the tongues were 
tied: 

There children silent came and silent went 
They could not speak for they had never 
tried. 

Sometimes I wonder, should His kingdom 
come, 

That kingdom full of joy and peace and 
love, 

Would we be found like those poor child- 
ren, dumb: 

Or could we speak the language from 
above? 

What if its words and meaning all unknown 
Should fall upon an unaccustomed ear? 

How can we make that heavenly tongue 
our own, 

Unless we try to learn and speak it here? 

— Bessie Chandler. 


LITTLE SILENCE. 


The Story of a Mute Witness. 


BY T. C. HARBAUGH. 


One morning when Byrd Nolan, 
a detective, came down to breakfast, 
he was made aware of the fact that 
another crime had been committed. 

When the detective took his seat 
at the table, one of the boarders toss- 
ed the paper to him saying : 

“ There’s more work for yon. 
But this time, from the surround- 
ings, you detectives will have your 
hands full, for the murderer left no 
clew, and already the police are at 
fault. ” " . 

Nolan had returned on a late 
train and knew nothing of the trage- 
dy, therefore he took the paper with 
a good deal of curiosity. He found 


the paragraph, and while waiting 
for his coffee, read that a Mrs. Peters, 
a sewing- woman, had been killed, 
while she was alone, her only child, 
a mute boy, having gone to bed some 
time before. 

The detective knew nothing about 
the Peters family. He read that the 
murdered woman was a widow, eco- 
nomical and industrious, making a 
living for herself and child with her 
needle, and he could not see why she 
should be singled out for assassina- 
tion. 

He paid no heed to the theories 
advanced by the boarders for the pur- 
pose of drawing him into a net, but 
discussed his breakfast and left the 
table. 

He had nothing to do ; the trial 
which had taken him from the city 
had been finished, and he was at 
liberty to take up the one that now 
presented itself. 

Nolan always had a heart for the 
wrongs of the poorer classes. He had 
felt the stings of poverty when a boy, 
and when he read of the murder of the 
sewing-woman, he secretly resolved to 
hunt the murderer down and avenge 
the dastardly crime. 

When he reached the house, he 
found it in charge of the police and 
was told that for once they were balk- 
ed — that the murderer had killed and 
vanished. He had not left behind a 
single clew, and his motive was totally 
unknown. 

“ Where’s the boy?” asked Nolan. 

Little Harvey Peters, a bright-look- 
ing boy of ten, was brought into the 
room, but of course he could tell noth- 
ing. He had not been educated in the 
sign language of mutes and knew 
nothing of communication. It was 
repeated that the boy was asleep when 
the blow was struck, for the persons 
who discovered the crime found him 
on his couch in that condition. 

The day al ter the funeral, the Com- 
missioner of Public Charities took 
possession of Harvey Peters, and 
Nolan learned that he was to have a 
home beneath a public roof. 

He went home and wrestled with 
the dark problem of blood and death. 

The sewing-woman had been killed 
with a dagger, which, finding her 
heart, produced instant death; the 
house had not been plundered so far 
as he could see, and the slight struggle 
which had taken place between the 
victim and her enemy had given him 
no clew. 

‘‘The boy must talk,” said the 
detective. “It all lies with him. 
He must tell what happened that 
night, and we must know whether he 
was asleep when the murderer came, 
or whether he did not see something. ” 

That afternoon he presented him- 
self at the office of the Commissioner 
of Charities. 

“I want Harvey Peters,” said he. 

“ I will take care of him. He shall 
be reared by my sister, who used to 


teach in a deaf and dumb school, and 
he shall lack for none of the comforts 
of life.” 

After some discussion the boy was 
handed over to Nolan, and that day 
he found a new home beneath a roof 
which did not belong to the great 
city. 

Mary Nolan was kind and win- 
ning;she loved children, and when her 
brother came in leading the little 
mute, her heart went out to him and 
she took him in her arms. 

“ I will do my part,” she said to 
her brother. “ This boy shall learn 
how to talk to us. It will take 
time — ” “I will wait, if it takes 
years.” “ But after all he may tell 
us nothing.” 

“We must take that risk, Mary. 
This crime is absolutely clewless. I 
never saw anything like it. Take 
care of Little Silence and teach him 
the mute’s alphabet. ” 

From that day Harvey Peters was 
“ Little Silence” to the detective and 
his sister. They called him nothing 
else, and Nolan watched with interest 
the slight progress the boy made at 
the beginning. 

“So you’ve taken the widow’s son 
to your sister’s,” said a druggist to 
Nolan one night. 

The little pharmacy was situated 
near the scene of the crime, and No- 
lan was in the habit of dropping in at 
night and talking with the junior 
partner on his way home. 

“ Yes; I took him out of the House 
of Charities, and Mary is going to 
look after him. 

“ Do you think he can learn the 
mute’s language ?” 

“I don’t know. Some children are 
very apt, others yery dull. Time 
will tell in this case.” 

“The boy was asleep, you know,” 
continued the druggist. “He saw 
nothing of the crime, and therefore 
all your labor on him may be for 
naught. A good deal of time lost, 
eh, Nolan?” 

“ Not lost, not at all. We will 
adopt the boy, and he will be a com- 
fort to Mary and I, repaying us ten 
times over for our teaching.” 

Weeks passed. Nolan, with all 
his acumen seemed entirely lost in 
the mazes of that mysterious murder. 
He could not pick up a single clew, 
and when the other detectives left 
the case and chaffed him for clinging 
to it, he merely shook his head and 
thought of Little Silence. 

One night, six months after the 
crime, he discovered a man watching 
the house wdiere his sister lived. The 
detective saw the dark figure half- 
hidden by trees, and when it moved 
off, he followed it and tracked it to a 
plain-looking house in another part 
of the city. 

“That was Dothen, the druggist. 
This is an odd way he has of courting 
my sister Mary,” said the detective. 


“I wonder what led him to watch the 
house ?” 

AVithin the last three months the 
young druggist had managed to be- 
come acquainted with Mary Nolan, 
and his attentions had become so 
marked that he was looked upon as 
the sister’s lover. Dothen was a man 
of property, had a good business, 
and, on the whole, was considered a 
good catch by several ambitious 
mammas. But Nolan did not like 
him. He could discover nothing 
about his past beyond Dot.hen’s own 
story that he had come from the 
West, where he was respectably con- 
nected. 

To see him watching his sister’s 
house at an unseasonable hour arous- 
ed Nolan’s suspicions, and when a 
day or two after, Little Silence fell 
sick after a visit to the house by the 
druggist, who had watched with in- 
terest a lesson given the boy by Mary 
Nolan, the detective told his sister 
about the secret vigil in front of the 
building. 

“ He was not here that night,” said 
Mary, “ Mr. Dothen was not here 
on that date, and why he should 
watch the house is beyond my compre- 
hension.” 

Little Silence grew worse. Dothen 
called and left not only his sympathy, 
but some medicines, as he had been a 
doctor, and Mary administered it to 
the mute. 

Day by date Little Silence faded 
like a flower before the frost of fall. 
He seemed to have been smitten with 
a strange disease, which was taking 
him off, aud before the little white 
hands, which were almost bloodless, 
could tell in sign-language the secret 
of the murder. 

Mary Nolan bent over the mute 
with a sympathetic heart and smooth- 
ed his fevered brow, receiving from 
him a look of thanks which would 
have melted a heart of stone. 

“Shall I continue the lessons? 
He is learning to form words with 
his fingers,” said the detective’s sister 
one day. “ The effort weakens him, 
but he seems eager to learn.” 

“By all means go on,” was the an- 
swer. “ When he is gone all will be 
dark, and the crime of Cherry Street 
will have no solution. Little Silence 
is our only hope.” 

Nearly all of the detective’s spare 
time were spent at the home of his 
sister. 

Every now and then, however, he 
would drop into the drug-store and 
talk with Dothen. The druggist took 
a great interest in the dying mute, 
and would ask after him whenever 
Nolan called. 

“ Do you know that the boy will 
never learn the making of words?” 
said the detective one afternoon. 
“ He seems to have lost his powers 
to pick up any thing and keep it very 
long. Mary is trying to get him to 
spell out words, but I fear he will 
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die without learning how to do it.” 

“ Why, what did you expect to get 
from the boy ?” queried Dothen. 

“ Not much, after all,” was the 
reply. “We thought that perhaps 
he saw something that night— that 
he may not have been asleep, you 
know.” 

“ But that is largely guess-work 
with you, Nolan ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ If the boy dies without telling 
anything, you will be frustrated.” 

“Of course.” 

That night Nolan sent for the 
-druggist, and in half an hour the 
•figure of Dothen crossed the door- 
way of the sister’s home. 

Perhaps he wondered why he had 
-been summoned to the house, but 
when Mary Nolan approached him 
and whispered that Little Silence was 
dying, the question was answered, 
and he stole on tip-toe to the mute’s 
chamber. 

In a darkened room, propped up by 
pillow, sat a boy, reduced by his 
mysterious disease to a mere shadow. 
But his eyes were as bright as stars, 
and his hands, nearly transparent, 
seemed endowed with unwonted mo- 
tion. 

He did not see Dothen, who went 
to the head of the couch and half-hid 
himself from the boy’s look. 

Mary Nolan bent over the boy and 
was trying to hold his gaze. 

“ Ask him now,” said the detective. 

“ It is now or never, Mary.” 

Swiftly flew the sister’s fingers, and 
the dying mute fixed his eyes upon 
them. 

He had spelled some thing for 
Mary, but slowly, and this had en- 
couraged her. 

“Harvey, dear, what did you see 
‘■the night our mother died? asked 
Mary Nolan. 

The hands of the boy were lifted 
qnd his fingers began to move. 

Slowly they met and parted as they 
formed the silent letters of the strange 
alphabet, and Nolan, who knew some- 
thing about them, leaned forward and 
watched the fingers with all eyes. 

“Go slow, Harvey,” said Mary. 

“Think before you talk. What did 
you see that night?” 

“I saw a man come into the room 
where we sat,” said the moving 
hands. “I saw him when he opened 
the door, but mamma did not. He 
almost frightened me from the room, 
for he wore a black mask and I could 
not see much of his face. When 
mamma looked up he came forward 
and she was caught before she could 
meet him. There was a struggle in 
the room and I ran away. When I 
came back mamma was lying on the 
floor, so still! I hardly know what 
happened after that, only I fell to the 
floor and cried . I must have gone to 
bed crying, for they found me there 
the next morning. 

It cost the boy a great effort to 
tell this much. 

Mary Nolan and her brother look- 
ed at one another. 

“ Ask - him if he saw anything 
peculiar about that man.” said the 
ferret. “Quick, Mary, for the child 
is dying.” 

Mary put the question, and then 
. sprung forward and lifted the sink- 
i ing boy. 

“ I saw his forehead above the 


mask. There was a livid scar over 
one of the eyes.” 

Mary Nolan uttered a sharp cry 
and fell back. 

“Why, where is Mr. Dothen?” she 
exclaimed. The druggist was gone; 
he had stolen from the house as noise- 
lessly as a specter, and neither brother 
nor sister had been the wiser for his 
going. 

“ Look to the boys !” said Nolan, 
clutching Mary’s arm. “The poor 
boy has given me the clew. He has 
spoken with death at his heart.” 

Out of the house rushed the detec- 
tive. He crossed the city and rapped 
at a certain door on the other side. 

When it was unlocked,he went up 
a flight of steps two at a time, and 
burst without ceremony into a room 
where there was a light. Dothen 
white-faced and statue-like, faced 
him with the look of a tiger. 

“ I thought you would come,” said 
he, through clinched teeth. “ I am 
the man. I killed Mrs. Peters be- 
cause she knew me in the West, and 
knew that T was once in the 
penitentiary for horse-stealing. The 
only way to silence her was to kill 
her. You persevered with the boy 
until you made him talk. Look, I 
am the man with the scar,” and 
throwing back his hair, Dothen 
revealed the scar seen hy Little 
Silence the night of the murder. 

When Nolan, with the look of a 
victor, left the house that night, he 
was not alone. Dothen went out 
with him, and the next day the 
whole city recalled the death of the 
sewing-woman of Cherry Stx-eet when 
it read of the arrest of the druggist | 
and the death of the mute, who had 
breathed his last in Mary Nolan’s 
arms . — The Banner Weekly. 

New Jersey is a geographical puzzle 
to most Britons, because it happens to 
be closely associated with New York 
and Philadelphia. Even so intel- 
ligent an observer as Anthony Troll- 
ope assures his readers in his book on 
North America that the “city of New 
Jersey is visible across the Hudson 
from "New York, although in another 
state,” while a recent critic of a work 
on Walt Whitman says, referring to 
the Homestead trouble, that there is a 
“deadly economic war in that very 
state of the American republic where 
Walt Whitman died not many months 
ago.” 

“Papa, it worries me awful to think 
how much trouble I give mamma.” 

Papa — “She hasn’t complained.” 

“No’ she’s real patient. But she 
often sends me to the stores for things, 
and the stores is a good ways off 
sometimes, and I know she gets most 
sick waitin’ when she’s in a hurry.” 

“Not often, I guess.” 

“Oh, she’s most always in a hurry. 
She gets everything all ready for 
bread, an’ finds at the last minute she 
hasn’t any yeast; or she gets a pud- 
ding all fixed, and finds she hasn’t 
any nutmeg or something; an’ then 
she’s in an awful stew, ’cause the oven 
is all ready, and company may be 
cornin’ ; and I can’t run a very long 
distance, you know, and I feel awful 
sorry for poor mamma.” 

“Humph! Well, what can we do 
about it?” 

“I was thinkin’ you might get me 
a bicycle.” 


Written lor the Silent Worker. 

THANKSGIVING. 

We did always think a good deal 
of Thanksgiving, and of Christopher 
Columbus too, but this year we must 
think of them together and they 
make a much better show than they 
do separately. In the first place, if 
there hadn’t been any Columbus 
there would have been no Thanks- 
giving. In Europe the people have 
Allhallow Eve, Christmas and Easter, 
the same as we do, but they do not 
have Thanksgiving. The day be- 
longs to America only. Then, in the 
second place, but for Columbus we 
wouldn’t have any turkeys. The peo- 
ple in Europe never had them until 
these birds were brought from Ameri- 
ca. It is odd that these American 
birds are called turkeys, from the 
name of a country in Europe. Per- 
haps the people did not know that 
they came from America, but thought 
they came from Turkey. Many fine 
things came from Turkey, as the rich 
Turkish carpets and Turkish leather, 
and the fine blue Turkish stones, or 
turquoises. So I think the people 
called the new bird “the Turkey 
bird,” because it was so good to eat. 
The turkey looks somewhat like the 
peacock, and the peacock was well 
known in Europe long before Co- 
lumbus. In those days rich people 
used to have peacocks for dinner, as 
we have turkeys. The peacock is 
handsomer than the turkey, but not 
so good to eat. The Spaniards call 
the turkey “the common pea- 
cock,” and they call the peacock 
“the royal peacock,” because he is 
richly clothed, like a king. 

To go on — we owe to Columbus 
not only the turkey but the potato, 
and the sweet potato. We could not 
have a Thanksgiving dinner without 
both of these vegetables. How hard 
we should think it if we could not 
get any potatoes. In Ireland, it is 
said, thousands of people live chiefly 
on potatoes. Unluckily, Thanks- 
giving is a little too late for green corn, 
but this year, at least, we ought to 
have corn bread, or mush or baked 
Indian corn pudding on the table. 

Corn was first found in Peru and 
Mexico, where the natives raised it 
very largely for food. Only think 
how much we depend on corn. 
About two thousand million bushels 
of it are raised every year in this 
country. All our pigs, cattle, horses 
and fowls are fed principally on 
corn. 

After finishing dinner, most of the 
men will want to smoke a cigar. They 
will thank Columbus for discovering 
America, because tobacco was not 
known in Europe until it was brought 
from this country. Now how much 
better, how much more fun it is to 
celebrate Columbus by eating the good 
things that his discovery of America 
gave us than by marching around in 
the dust and cold or by hurrahing and 
throwing our hats in the air. 

Incidentally we may remark that 
we are supposed to take the occasion 
of this holiday to offer especial thanks 
to the Divine Being for our many 
blessings, but in reality very few 
people pay any attention to this side 
of the celebration. The college teams 
play foot-ball on Thanksgiving and 
the winning college thinks it has the 
best right to give thanks for bless- 


ings, but the ones who really gain by 
it are the doctors. They get about 
twenty-five surgical cases (broken 
bones, split noses and the like) from 
the twenty-two players, and a thous- 
and or so cases of rheumatism, pneu- 
monia and grip to attend from the 
people who go to sit in the cold air 
all the afternoon and yell at the 
players. In this school we have 
very short exercises in the chapel', 
the boys and girls play about or take 
loDg walks to get up an appetite, a 
first class dinner is served for them 
at one o’clock, and they have a social 
reunion in the evening. They vote 
the day a great institution. 

THANKSGIVING. 

Sweet was the song of the robin, 

Blithe was the hum of the bee. 

In the day when the drift of the blossom 
Was light as the foam of the sea. 

Then deeply was cloven the furrow 
And gayly was scattered the seed, 

Who trusted that rainfall and sunshine 
Would surely be given at need. 

The robin hath flown to the tropic, 

The honey-bee flitteth no more. 

The reaper hath garnered the harvest, 

And the fruit and the nuts are in store; 
The flame hath died out on the maples. 

We tread on the loose-lying leaves. 

And the corn that was sturdy and stalwart 
Is gathered and bound into sheaves. 

And sweeter than music of spring-time. 
And fuller of jubilant mirth, 

Are the strong tided chorals o’erflowing 
From the hearts where thanksgiving has 
birth. 

The song of the home and the altar. 

The gladness of children at play, 

And the dear love of households invited 
Are blending in praise to-day. 

For pasture-lands folded with beauty, 

For plenty that burdened the vale, 

For the wealth of the teeming abundance 
And the promise too royal to fail, 

We lift to the Maker our anthems. 

But none the less cheerily come, 

To thank him for bloom and fruition 
And the happiness crowning the home. 

Oh, the peace on the brow of the father, 
The light in the mother’s clear eyes. 

The lift in the voices of maidens 
Who walk under dream curtained skies. 
The dance in the feet of the wee ones. 

And the sparkle and shine in the air 1 
The year has no time like Thankagiving— 
A truce to our fretting and care. 

Sweet was the song of the robin, 

Blithe was the hum of the bee, 

In the day when the drift of the blossom 
Was light as the foam of the sea ; 

But sweeter the silence of autumn, 

What maketli a space for the strain 
Of the joyance of home, when the harvest 
Is gathered from hill-side and plain, 

— Selected.. 


An Ancient Proverb. 

He who knows and knows that he 
knows is master. 

He who knows and does not know 
that he knows, needs a teacher. 

He who does not know and knows 
that he does not know needs love. 

He who does not know and does not 
know that he does not know, is lost. 

OE 

He who does not know and does 
not know that he does not know, is a 
fool, shun him. 

He who does not know, and knows 
that he does not know, is simple* teach 
him. 

He who knows and does not know 
that he knows, is asleep, awake him. 

He who knows and knows that he 
knows, is wise, follow him. — Ex. 
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INDUSTRIAL. 

In future, we will print under this heading 
communications from individuals, com- 
ments or newspaper extracts relative to 
the Technical or Industrial progress of 
the deaf. 


Many of our institution exchanges 
come to us this Pall showing a decid- 
ed improvement in typography and 
press-work. There are a few that 
look as though the instructors had 
about as much knowledge of print- 
ing as most of our last year “ devils ; ” 
but these are in the minority. Per- 
haps some of the schools for the deaf 
cannot afford to pay for experienced 
instructors, and so let the pupils get 
their paper out the best way they 
know how. The way a paper is 
printed is a very clear indication of 
what kind of an instructor the school 
pays to guide the anxious disciples of 
Gutenberg and Faust through the 
mysteries of this beautiful art. Here 
is a paper lying on our table devoid 
of office style, make-up or press- work. 
Its pages are so dim aud blurred you 
can hardly read it ; the advertise- 
ments are jumbled together without 
taste, and its proof-reading is bad. 
It is our candid opinion that such 
work should never leave a printing 
office ; that if printing is taught it 
should be taught properly and that 
by experienced men. 

* * * 

Ray Burdsall, of the New Jersey 
School Art Department, is a very 
promising pupil of Mrs. F. H. Porter. 
He is taking lessons in china decora- 
tion, preparatory for a situation in 
one of the Trenton potteries. Judg- 
ing from his first efforts in this direc- 
tion wo dare say bo will not be re- 
fused a place. 

* * * 

The Chicago Press Club of the 
Deaf endorses the popular movement 
in favor of a National Technical 
School for the Deaf, and vvants the 
school to be located in Chicago, if 
there is to be any. When we consider 
what a great country the United 
States is, Chicago or St. Louis is 
not too far west after all, and would, 
we think, be a good place for such a 
school. 

* * * 

The States of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania contain the best deaf 
photographers in the world. They 
are Ranald Douglas, of Livingston, 
N. J., a deaf-mute, and Alexander 
L. Pach, a semi-mute, of Easton, 
Pa. Mr. Pach is a strong Republican 
and made some rousing speeches at 
Republican meetings this fall. We 
do not know what Mr. Douglas’ poli- 
tics is, but we suppose he is a Dem- 
ocrat. 

* * * 

Mr. George C. Williams of the 
class of ’91, National Deaf-Mute 
College, has secured a position as 
Penman and Director of Penman- 
ship in the Hogarth Business Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Thomas S. Marr of the class of ’89 
in the same college has a position as 
draughtsman in Nashville Tennessee. 

* * * 

Apprentices often get the idea that 
a little extra work for their employer 
serves to enrich him. On the con- 
trary the apprentice is enriching 
himself with experience. 


One of the panels for the Women’s 
Building at the World’s Fair, was 
carved by Miss Mattie Tallant, a 
pupil of Mrs. Carroll, at the Arkan- 
sas Deaf - Mute Institution. The 
Chicago New says: “ It is a fine de- 
sign, conventional oak with exquisite 
traceries and tendrills."’ 

* * * 

From the Mutes’ Chronicle, of 
Columbus, Ohio, we clip the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. Jesse D. Stewart is still in Byesville 
and is doing first rate. His letter-heads 
bear the following: 


J. D. Stewart, 

Shoe and Harness Maker, 
Dealer in 

Saddles, Bridles and Harness 
Fixtures. 


* * * 

The Silent Hoosier published at 
the Indiana Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes, contains the following about 
the 

CABINET SHOP. 

The power room of the cabinet shop has 
been so changed as to be hardly recogniz- 
able, and yet the changes to be made are 
greater than what has been done. Almost 
from the first day of school a large force of 
boys has been at work on it, under the 
direction of th. instructor, John P. Barker. 
The whole building, with the exception of 
the brick walls, has been renewed, or is in 
the process of being renewed. A new roof, 
new floor and joints, girders for the new 
shafting, new doors, windows and shutters, 
and a ceiling of beaded lumber constitute 
the changes in the building proper, and all 
is now in readiness for the new machinery. 

Machinery purchased is as follows : One 
double-revolving saw which has a cross-cut 
and a rip-saw so arranged that either can 
be brought into work instantly, and an ad- 
justable table which enables the operator 
to saw any size lumber any angle ; one 
scroll-saw, one planer, and ten lathes. The 
lathes are of different sizes, as follows : two 
20-inch lathes, two 18-inch, two 16-inch, two 
14-inch, and two 12-inch. The 20-inch 
lathes will be set as so to bo able to turn a 
stick of timber 6 feet in length and 20 
inches in diameter. The others will beset 
so as to turn a stick 3 feet in length, the 
diameter depending on the size of the 
lathe. They will be set on ten-foot shears, 
which are now being worked out in the 
shop. The 20-inch lathes will each occupy 
tiie full length of the shear, but the others 
will be set with two on each shear. All 
tiie lathes except the largest are furnished 
with face plates, which will enable the 
operator to turn flat pieces for ornaments 
etc. 

The machinery was all furnished by J. 
A. Fay & Co. , of Cincinnati, and will cost, 
in addition to the improvements made to 
the shop, in the neighborhood of $1,000. 

* * * 

Miss L. G. Rice writes in the Deaf 
Mute’s Journal a follows: 

I drove over with a party of friends and 
we were cordially welcomed and entertain- 
ed by Mrs. Kauffman and her sons, three 
of whom were educated at the New York 
Institution. The green houses twenty-four 
in number, are models of neatness, and 
cover several acres. Here are cultivated a 
choice variety of vines and flowers, for 
which there is always a demand. The 
young men seem at home in floriculture, 
and have the botanical names at their 
finger ends. They take pride, and justly, 
in showing visitors about the greenhouses, 
all of which are much longer than those we 
are accustomed to see in cities, and fitted 
up with every convenience for the culture 
of the special plants in which they excel in 
the cultivation, and find ready market for, 
in the large cities both east and west. This 
kind of work seems especially adapted to 
deaf-mutes, and I should like to see more 
of our boys, after leaving school, look as 
happy and healthy as I found Mr. Kauff- 
man’s sons and Joseph Goreth. 


The Industrial Department of the 
New Jersey School will prepare ex- 
hibits to be sent to the World’s Fair. 
We think this school will have quite 
a creditable showing for its size. 

* * * 

“Junius,” in the Rome Register, 
says: 

The Koffmans of Waldens, Orange, Go., 
N. Y., will have on exhibition at the com- 
ing chrysanthemum show, at Madison 
Square Garden, Nov, 1 — 6, specimens 
from their “Sunnyside” greenhouses. 
Last year they won second premium in a 
class of 61 competitors, it being their first 
experience, but this time they are after the 
silver cups. Perhaps Bob Maynard will 
take especial'interest in this show, as he 
cultivates the lovely chrysanthemums at 
home. All lovers of flowers should visit 
the show. Friday evening, Nov. 4th, 

would he about the best time. 

* * * 

Kruson Cornell, a deaf-mute, is 

now a master of Coughlin’s planing 
mill in Streator, 111. He attends to 
all kinds of work, including engines 
in the mill in which he has worked 
for years without losing a single 
, day except on his own pleasure. — Mo. 

\ Record. 

* * * 

We have inspected a large wood- 
engraving ( 8x 12 inches) just finished 
for the New York Wcekley, by Mr. 
Leo Greis, a semi-mute of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It is an excellent sample of 
fine wood-engra ving, and proves that 
Mr. Greis ranks very high in his 
vocation . — Deaf- Mu tes’ Journal. 


The Training - is All Right. 

The fact is often mentioned that 
many deaf-mutes educated and train- 
ed in industrial work at our institu- 
tions, on leaving take up occupations 
other than those which they learned 
at school. 

This fact is often quoted as proving 
that the industrial training given in 
these schools is poor. To our mind 
the fact proves the very contrary — 
that the school training is of the 
right kind. We can not train and 
we do not wish to train our boys and 
girls so that when they leave school 
each one will be an expert workman 
at some trade, ready to command 
high wages. Take shoemaking, for 
instance. A man who earns big 
wages in a shoe factory is a man who 
can with the help of a machine per- 
form one operation accurately and 
with lightning-like rapidity. To 
do this lie must have many months 
of hard practice all day long at this 
one thing and nothing else. In a 
shoe-making class at school a boy 
ought to have instruction and practice 
in everything that belongs to the 
making of a shoe, for not more that 
three hours a day. 

When he leaves he is a first-class 
hand at no one kind of shoe-work, 
but he ought to be a first-class begin- 
ner in any department of shoe- 
making or of any other mechanical 
trade. We can not make it too em- 
phatic that our shops are for educa- 
tion, not for merely turning out work. 
If we use our wood-working depart- 
ment simply to turn out boys who 
can at once earn the top wages in 
the cabinet trade we may possibly do 
it, in some cases, but we waste time 
and money in doing it. Rather we 
should try to turn out boys who can 
use their eyes and muscles with free- 


dom and precision and who can use the 
command they have gained over 
themselves to do well any kind of 
work that they may find to do. 

w. J. 

A Deal Painter. 

The German poet Heine relates 
the following in one of his notes: 

“I believe there is but one man 
who ever succeeded in transferring 
Paganini’s features to paper, and he 
was a deaf painter named Lyser, 
who in his genial eccentricity, with 
a few rough strokes, made so truth- 
ful a likeness of Paganini, that the 
spectator was at once impressed with 
a double feeling of mirth and fear. 
‘The devil guided my hand’, said the 
deaf painter, while he chuckled mys- 
teriously and shook his head with an 
air of good-natured irony, as was his 
wont when he indulged in such mad- 
cap flights. Ah, he was a strange 
fellow. In spite of his deafness, he 
loved music enthusiastically, and 
when he could get near enough to the 
orchestra, could, it was said, read the 
music in the faces of the players, and 
tell whether the performance was 
more or less successful by watching 
the movements of their fingers. He 
also wrote operatic criticisms for one 
of the leading journals of Hamburg. 
But is there anything remarkable in 
that? The deaf artist could see 
tones in the visible characters of play- 
ing. Are there no human beings to 
whom tones are as invisible charact- 
ers in which they hear colors and see 
forms?” — Oregon Sign. 

Learn to do Your Work Tho- 
roughly. 

Many are out of work because they 
have not gone in with all their 
might to prepare themselves in the 
best way for what they had chosen. 
They did not go in to win. If one 
who has a task to do puts all his soul 
into it, and resolves that he will do 
it as well as it can be done, no matter 
how simple it is, that person will not 
he long out of employment. The 
world has its soul worried out of it 
because of slovenly work. Life is a 
burden to those who hire employees 
because of things half done. All 
depends on the spirit with which one 
starts in life. The winner selects his 
future carefully. He is bound to no 
particular rut of success. He only 
knows that whatever task he has 
selected he is going to accomplish it 
as well as it is possible to do it, and 
that in the long run he is going to 
win. He may be out of employment. 
He may be forced to change his oc- 
cupation. But he still knows that 
in him is good, faithful work, that 
there is a field for it somewhere and 
I it is his place to find tbatfield. The 
winner is he who never does slovenly 
work and never lets himself rundown. 
— School Journal. 


Remember, my boy, you have to 
work. Whether you handle a pick 
or a pen, a wheel-barrow or a set of 
books, digging ditches or editing a 
paper, ringing an auction bell or 
writing funny things, you must work. 
If you look around, you will see the 
men who are the most able to live the 
rest of their days without work are 
the men who work the hardest. 
Don’t be afraid of killing yourself 
with over-work. — Selected. 
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TRENTON, NOVEMBER 24 , 1892. 


We have received the prospectus 
of The British Deaf-Mute, publish- 
ed by Messrs. Hepworth & Co., 
16 Howarth Place, Camp Road, 
Deed’s, England. The subscription 
price is 2s., 6d. sterling, or, say, 62 
cents. The programme for the com- 
ing year includes serial and short 
stories, news about the deaf, a child- 
ren’s corner and other attractions. 
This school has subscribed for a copy 
and we shall send the Silent 
Worker as an exchange. 


Our thanks are due, and are here- 
by tendered, to Messrs. Naar, Day & 
Naar of this city, for the gift of a 
large number of games, hymn - and 
prayer-books of different kinds and 
many other articles which will be 
both useful and pleasing to our pu- 
pils. The above firm have lately 
moved to new quarters at No. 14 
North Warren Street, where they 
will continue the publication of the 
Daily and Weekly True American 
from what is said to be the best 
arranged newspaper office in the 
State. In connection with their news- 
paper business they conduct a depart- 
ment for the sale of stationery, books 
and periodicals, where a customer 
may be pretty sure of finding what 
he wants, and at reasonable prices. 
We wish them the best of luck. 


The removal of the teachers from 
the building, which was made neces- 
sary by the lack of room, has, very 
unfortunately, made it impossible to 
continue the Manual Club and the 
Speech Club. These societies, by 
their monthly meetings, not only 
made school life pleasanter to the 
pupils but were useful in teaching 
them good manners, in giving them 
opportunities to learn the amuse- 
ments and the style of conversation 
which hearing people use in social 
intercourse, and above all, in practis- 


ing by way of recreation, the spoken 
and written language taught to them 
with so much toil in the school- 
room. The sitting rooms provided 
for the boys and for the girls, with 
their pictures on the wall, the carpets 
and tables and comfortable chairs, 
the books, and papers within reach, 
will, we hope, prove a partial substi- 
tute for what they have lost. The 
pupils can now appreciate the kind- 
ness of the teachers last year in the 
pains they took to prepare interesting 
and instructive occupations for the 
club meetings. 

A new periodical, issued for the 
deaf and by the deaf comes to our 
table this month. It is a sixteen- 
page magazine called The Buff and 
Blue, and is to be published semi- 
quarterly by the students of the 
National Deaf-Mute College. The 
subscription price is one dollar a 
year. The present number contains 
poetry, essay, literary criticism and 
character sketch of creditable qual- 
ity, besides athletic and general col- 
lege news and items in regard to 
graduates. 

We wish the new enterprise well 
and have shown our good will in the 
way we hope all other friends will, 
by sending in our subscription. 
With the fate of so many similar en- 
terprises in view we can not be con- 
fident in our predictions of a prosper- 
ous future, but the publishers may 
say with the old Roman in the play: 

“ ’Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll 
deserve it.” 


We have received from Col. Al- 
bert A. Pope, of Boston, copies of a 
petition to Congress in favor of bet- 
ter roads. We signed our name 
cheerfully and we shall try to get as 
many more names as we can. In 
this country we have the poorest 
roads that can be found in any civil- 
ized region. In Prance, Germany, 
Great Britain, Norway and Sweden 
there are fine hard macadam roads 
everywhere. These roads are never 
dusty and never muddy. One horse 
can pull more on such a road than 
two horses can pull on a sandy or 
muddy road. Let us have better 
roads for our farmers to haul their 
produce to market, for our trotters 
to show their paces on and for our 
bicyclists to skim over. 


We understand very well in this 
office the force of the homely and un- 
grammatical adage “ Self-praise goes 
but a little ways.” Still we may 
“point with pride ” to the me- 
chanical execution of our last number. 
The make-up of the page containing 
the map of the Nicaragua Canal and 
of that containing the cut of the man- 
ual alphabet was somewhat difficult 


foryoung priu ters, and the press- work 
required great care, especially as our 
press is hardly large enough for a 
sheet of the size of the Silent 
Worker. The clearness of the im- 
print sneaks for itself and may be 
better judged by comparing it with 
the similar cuts which appear in 
many of our exchanges from this and 
other States. But while we praise 
the press work we must apologize 
for the proof reading. The fact is, 
our room is so small that, with all 
possible care, a stick or a galley 
will be unavoidably hit and pied 
now and then, and the proof-reader 
has to work under great disadvant- 
ages. 

For some years a number of teach- 
ers of the deaf, headed by Prof. 
Clarke, Principal of the Arkansas 
Institution, have been working to 
get a national technical school for the 
deaf started. The movement has 
gained ground rapidly of late, and we 
think a strong effort will be made be- 
fore long to get the necessary money 
for this purpose. At first this plan 
was opposed by some as not neces- 
sary or practicable, but now every 
one seems to agree that it is very 
important to have such a school, in 
order to educate bright deaf people 
for the higher mechanical occupa- 
tions. Whether it is practicable to 
get such a school or not — that is 
whether the money can be got to 
establish it — can be known by try- 
ing. Many of the deaf-mute papers 
are discussing the questions where 
the school should be situated, and 
what should be taught in it. 

Some argue that it should be in 
Washington and should be a branch 
of the National Deaf-Mute College, 
while others think it should be in or 
near one of the Western cities. The 
Western papers say that the East al- 
ready has the only national institu- 
tion for the deaf, so it is only fair to 
let the West have the new one. If 
placed in the Mississippi Valley, (say 
in Illinois or Iowa) the school will be 
nearer to most of the State schools 
than it would be in Washington. 
Then, too, it is, we believe, true that 
more students come to the National 
College from the Western than from 
the Eastern States. If so, it shows 
that the Western deaf-mutes are more 
anxious than their Eastern brethren 
for higher education, and they deserve 
to have the higher school in their 
part of the country. 

On the other hand it may be said 
that it will be easier to get money to 
enlarge the National College, which 
is a well-known and successful insti- 
tution, than to found a new institu- 
tion under a new and untried man- 
agement. 

The College has large and beauti- 
ful grounds graded and laid out with | 


fine taste and at large expense, with 
plenty of room for all the buildings 
that would be needed. Some of the 
buildings already put up at the Col- 
lege, as the gymnasium, assembly- 
room, library and perhaps some of the 
dormitories, could be used by both 
the College and the Technical School 
in common. Some of the instruc- 
tion could be given to students in 
both courses by the same professor — 
for instance, modern languages and 
mathematics. 

The President of the College, Dr. 
Gallaudet, is a man of great execu- 
tive ability', an educator of unusual 
breadth of mind and, withal, an 
officer who is well-known at Wash- 
ington and who has the confidence 
of men in public life. All these 
points show that the proposed school 
could be most economically' estab- 
lished at Washington. Besides this 
the interests of the deaf would be 
better served by having one large, 
many sided college, than by having 
two smaller ones in different parts of 
the country. The opportunity of 
securing employment under the 
Government for qualified deaf me- 
chanics, chemists and so on would 
be very useful in influencing other 
employers. The Patent Office would 
offer opportunities for studying the 
application of mechanical principles 
and would make up for the want of 
large manufacturing establishments 
to visit. On the whole, it seems to 
us that the Washington site has 
rather the better of the argument. 

As to the scope of th§ school, it 
seems to us that it ought to keep up 
as high a standard of scholarship as 
the College now does, although its 
studies would be of a moie practical 
nature. Well equipped shops, where 
the students would not only work, 
but would be taught under skilful 
instructors, should divide the time 
with the class-rooms. 

Among the occupations for which 
the students might be prepared we 
should name, working in wrought 
metal, designing, draughtsmanship, 
decorating china and the profession 
of analytical chemistry. 

If, however, there is any danger 
that by the union of such a school 
with the College, the literary depart- 
ment would overshadow the technic- 
al, or that the course of study in the 
technical school would be bent so as 
to conform too closely to that of the 
College, then, no doubt, it would be 
better that the two schools should be 
entirely separated. We have great 
hopes of what such a school could 
do. The existing College cultivates 
chiefly the literary side, which with 
the deaf is the weakest side, yet how 
much the College has done ! On the 
side of mechanical ingenuity and 
artistic feeling the deaf are” fully 
equal to those who hear, and the 
school which shall fully cultivate this 
field will reap an abundant harvest. 
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LOCAL NEWS. 


The boys made a beautiful bon-fire 
in their yard on Election night. 

De Witt C. Swick is the name of 
the new engineer who was appointed 
to fill Mr. Hopkins place. 

Among the foreigners naturalized 
in Trenton recently, says a local 
paper, was a quiet, gentlemanly deaf- 
mute. 

A snow-storm on the 9th, rain on 
the 10th and a freeze on the 12th, 
shows that Foster’s predictions were 
nearly correct. 

Greenwood Ave. is being paved 
with biick. When completed it will 
be the finest avenue in Trenton and 
a paradise for bicyclists. 

It is reported that Miss Minnie 
Mickle’s home was somewhat damaged 
by fire in Paterson, about three weeks 
ago. We feel sorry for her. 

Prof. R. B. Lloyd and George S. 
Porter have been appointed members 
of the Advisory Council of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary on the 
International Congress of the Deaf 
from New Jersey. 

Miss Essie Spanton and Miss Katie 
Ehrlich, who attended school here 
last year, are now at the New York 
Institution on Washington Heights, 
and report that they are in love with 
the school and its surroundings. 

We learn that Mr. Stephenson has 
joined the Volunteer A. C. Foot-ball 
team, of Morrisville. If he turns out 
to be as good a kicker as he is a slug- 
ger on the base-ball diamond, he 
ought to score a goal every time he 
kicks. 

The results of the recent election 
seem satisfactory to all concerned. 
Messrs. Verts and Canning are good 
friends of the school, and with then- 
assistance and good legislation, we 
hope to see the school in a more pros- 
perous condition. 

To-day is Thanksgiving ! Mr. 
Turkey was illustrated in the Thanks- 
giving number of the Daily Bulletin. 
It depicted him as he appeared before, 
on and after Thanksgiving Day. It 
was a good idea and the pupils en- 
joyed it very much. 

Mrs. Van de Water and Mrs. 
Brock, the mother and sister of Mrs. 
Jenkins, visited the School not long 
ago. Mrs. Brock was interested in 
the china painting, because she paints 
on china herself. She thought that 
the pupils do very well. 

The parade of the campaign 
clubs, and the Columbus celebration 
furnished the pupils of the school 
with a variety of amusements. The 
line of march on several occasions 
turned up Hamilton Avenue and 
Chestnut Street in full view of the 
school. 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson, the well- 
known editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal , and Mr. Anthony Capeili, 
his assistant, visited the school on 
the 22d of last month, and also at- 
tended the second reception of Mr. 
and Mrs. Porter in the evening. 
Mr. Alex L. Pach, of Easton, Pa., 
was also present, but he came too late 
to stop at the school. 


The older and more advanced boys 
have been permitted the use of a 
sitting or reading room on the 
second story of the school building. 
It has been fitted up very comfort- 
ably, and will be provided with an 
abundance of reading matter, so that 
they can spend their leisure hours in 
intellectual improvement. To enjoy 
the privileges of this room is condi- 
tional. Should a member become 
disorderly he is at once deprived of 
the privileges of the room for such 
time as the supervisor may determine. 

We have received a very pleasant 
letter from Mr. Condon who left 
school last summer. He is now 
working in a printing office in New 
York and likes his job very well. 
He has been suffering from an at- 
tack of bronchitis, but has not missed 
a day’s work on that account. He 
speaks very pleasantly of the Silent 
Worker and sends his own subscrip- 
tion and that of Mr. John Kuckens, 
who is, like Mr. Condon, a graduate 
of this school. Mr. Kuckens is use- 
ing the knowledge of shoe-making, 
acquired here. He has a shop of his 
own, and employs other deaf-mute 
workmen. He is always busy and 
makes a comfortable living. 


COLUMBUS DAY. 

Columbus Day, October 21st, was 
celebrated in the school by appropri- 
ate exercises. The school was assem- 
bled at half-past nine in the chapel, 
which was decorated with flags of the 
United States of Italy and of Spain. 
All but the United States flag were 
made by our girls, in the sewing- 
classes. Portraits of Columbus and 
of other men who made discoveries in 
America, and a colored picture of the 
landing of Columbus, were hung on 
the walls. Some of the older pupils 
gave a dialogue, “ Columbus at the 
Spanish Court.” Emma Lefferson was 
Queen Isabella, Ray Burdsall was 
Ferdinand, Wallace Cook was Co- 
lumbus, and Charles Hummer was a 
savant of the old school who poked 
fun at Columbus and his new-fangled 
notions. George Morris was an In- 
dian and George Gaddis was the 
body-servant of Columbus. The dia- 
logue was not prepared beforehand 
but the parties spoke off-hand, but 
it went off very well. When Colum- 
bus (W. Cook) after his return from 
America was showing to Ferdinand 
and Isabellathe productions of Amer- 
ica he made the pupils laugh by 
showing a pipe and a package of 
tobacco and by telling the king what 
would happen if he should smoke a 
pipeful of the weed. After the dia- 
logue the Italian flag was unfurled by 
Charles Cascella, a native of Italy, 
and was greeted with a military sal- 
ute by the school. 

Walter Hartman gave a short ad- 
dress, telling why we should salute 
the Italian flag. 

The Spanish flag was in like man- 
ner unfurled and saluted, and Rich- 
ard Erdman told why we should sa- 
lute this flag. 

The Stars and Strips were then 
unfurled and waved by Charlotte 
Tilton, whose father was a brave 
soldier in the war, and the pupils 
gave three successive salutes to their 
country’s flag. 

Then all repeated in concert, after 


the Principal, a pledge of loyalty to 
the flag. Mr. Lloyd gave an extend- 
ed and interesting address on the 
Life and Discoveries of Columbus. 
He illustrated the service which 
Columbus rendered, by bringing on 
the stage our large school globe all 
wrapped in brown paper except Eu- 
rope and other countries near the 
Mediterranean Sea. This uncovered 
part, he explained, was all the world 
which the people in Europe knew of 
before Columbus. Then Mr. Lloyd 
tore off the brown paper from the 
rest of the globe, to show what we 
owe to Columbus. True lie did not 
visit all the parts of America, but, as 
Mr. Lloyd said, he showed the way. 
Mr. Jenkins made a short address 
at the opening of the exercises. 
All passed off very well. In the 
afternoon the pupils saw the parade, 
which was very large. It passed by 
our grounds. 

We feel that we did our duty by 
Columbus and we hope he is satisfied. 


The Lake George Convention. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf was held this 
summer at the same place as last 
year — Crosbyside, Lake George, N. 
Y. There were present a large 
number of teachers, and other per- 
sons interested in the deaf. Among 
the latter were Dr. A. Graham Bell, 
the great inventor; his father. Prof. 
A. Melville Bell, the well-known 
phonetist; Mr. Frank Sanborn, of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Lyon, of 
Rochester, who devised the system of 
Manual Phonetics for the deaf. A 
class of pupils of one year’s standing, 
from the Clarke Institution, were at 
the Convention with their teacher. 
Miss Garrett, who illustrated their 
course of study by daily lessons, tak- 
ing the ground covered by one 
month’s work for one lesson. The 
Philadelphia School and the Cincin- 
nati Day School were also represented 
by advanced pupils who gave exhibi- 
tions of their proficiency in Speech 
and in Speech-reading. 

A course of lectures was given on 
the anatomy and physiology of the 
organs of hearing and of speech, 
by eminent surgeons from the Med- 
ical College of Philadelphia. A 
good many papers were read on sub- 
jects connected with oral instruction, 
but. debates on disputed points were 
carefully avoided. The object of the 
Convention was not to fight, but to 
learn. Prof. Gillespie, of Nebraska, 
awakened much interest by an ac- 
count of his experiments in cultivat- 
ing the sense of hearing among his 
pupils. There is no doubt that these 
experiments have proved that in many 
cases which at first seem hopeless, a 
degree of hearing may be brought 
out by patient and skilful work. 
Prof. Gillespie is entitled to tne credit 
of being the pioneer in this work. 
It must not be thought that the 
whole time of the Convention, from 
June 29th to July 8th, was employed 
in hard work. On the Fourth of 
July an excursion was taken up the 
lake on a steamboat. The scenery 
at Lake George is famous all over 
the world for its beauty, and the 
historic associations with many spots 
along its shores are full of interest. 
Fortunately there was a guide in the 


party who knew the whole story and, 
under the rays of so many bright eyes, 
thawed and poured out a stream of 
history and romance about the Indians 
and the scouts, the red -coats and the 
Frenchmen who in olden times 
marched and hunted and fought on 
this historic ground. 

In the evening a banquet was 
given at the hotel, and the guest of 
the evening, Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
made a charming address, followed 
by brief speeches from the represent- 
atives of different States. Of course 
New Jersey was not left out. The 
chairman playfully alluded to New 
Jersey as being outside of the Union, 
to which the spokesman of the true 
blue little State retorted that, in that 
case. New Jersey, in the noble edifice 
of the Union, plays the part of a 
buttress, doing its full share in sup- 
porting the whole structure and hold- 
ing it together from without. 

It hardly needs to be said that with 
so many bright youngpeople together 
there was time found for music and 
dancing, and rowing on the lake and 
other kinds of recreation, so that this 
summer’s session of the society was 
not only profitable, but agreeable to 
all who took part in it. 


Helen Keller Broken Down. 

We are very deeply pained to 
learn from a letter of “"Free Lance” 
in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal that 
the wonderful deaf and blind girl, 
Helen Keller, has broken down 
in health and spirits and that her 
friends are alarmed lest she should 
sink into confirmed melancholy and 
helplessness. She is at her home 
in Alabama, and is represented as 
having no interest in her former oc- 
cupations and studies, but brooding 
continually over the thought of 
death. 

No doubt she has overworked her- 
self in her eagerness to learn all that 
the world had to teach her, and brain 
and nerves have given way under 
the strain. 

It is to be hoped that a long rest at 
her home where she is surrounded by 
loving friends will restore her health. 
Our sympathy goes out to her and to 
her friends, especially to her kind 
and untiring teachers, who will per- 
haps blame themselves for allowing 
her to tax her mind too severely. 
The best people in the world are just 
the people who are most apt to find 
fault with themselves, so these noble 
and unselfish women may very likely 
reproach themselves when others 
could only find words of kindness 
and admiration for them. The fact 
is that this wonderful girl seemed to 
absorb knowledge by a process as 
natural as the opening of a flower in 
the sun, and it was hard for any one 
to think of any danger of excess in 
connection with her mental develop- 
ment. 


Prof. Clarke’s Appointment. 

If the report is true. Prof. Clarke 
has accepted the appointment to the 
Principalship of the Michigan Insti- 
tution at Flint, and will leave Little 
Rock to assume his new duties on or 
about December 1st. As Prof. 
Clarke is one of the best and most 
energetic Principals in the country, 
the Michigan Institution ought to 
be congratulated on securing him. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

All articles relating to school-room work 
will come under this head. This depart- 
ment will he conducted by RO WLAND 
B. LLOYD, A.B., to whom all articles 
on kindred, subjects should be addressed. 


The following is a sketch of the 
work done at present in History by 
the advanced class in this school: 

The period to be studied is that 
from 1461 to 1558. The text-books 
used are Bernard’s, Thalheimer’s, and 
Dickens’ Histories of England, 
Green’s Short History of the English 
People and Montgomery’s Leading 
Facts in English History. The differ- 
ent pupils have different text-books, 
and in case of conflict of authorities, 
the weight of each is taken into ac- 
count. The period to be studied is 
given out two days in advance and the 
pupils are expected to read up their 
text-books on the subject in question. 
In class the teacher goes over the 
subject, emphasizing the points of 
real significance. The wasting of 
the power of the nobles, illustrated 
by contrasting passages in the his- 
tory of John, of Edward I., of Rich- 
ard II. on the one hand and of the 
Yorkist and Tudor sovereigns on the 
other. The decay of the power of 
the church, in the same way. The 
cruelty of the times, shown by the 
statute-book and by the actions of 
the great men of the day. The great 
advance in knowledge, and in mental 
activity due to the revival of learning 
and of art, the invention of printing, 
and the discoveries of Vasco de Gama 
and of Columbus and his successors. 
This advance compared with that of 
our century and contrasted with the 
inactivity of the dark ages. Advance 
in liberty shown by comparing state 
trials under the Tudors with those 
under the later Stuarts, and with 
trials at the present day. The hered- 
itary principle in the monarchy, as 
shown in the respective claims of 
York and of Lancaster. 

After this a chart is made giving 
the dates of the principal events and 
the sub-periods of certain movements 
to which a precise date can not be 
assigned. Books which give inci- 
dental help in understanding this 
period and which are accessible to 
these pupils, are — Shakespeare’s 
historical plays laid in the century to 
be studied, Stevenson’s Black Arrow, 
Scott’s Marmion, Bulwer’s Last of 
the Barons, Mark Twain’s Prince 
and Pauper. The time given to the 
periods will be about a month, ( two 
lessons a week) at the end of which 
time there is a written examination 
on the subject. In this examination 
what is wanted not so much dates 
and the relationship of kings and 
dukes to each other as the “form and 
pressure of the time.” Questions are 
so framed that a pupil may give a 
sketch of Warwick’s household, after 
Bulwer, or an account of a pageant 
under Henry VIII., as well as the 

date of a battle. w. j. 

* * 

It will interest the deaf to know 
that in ancient Roman times child- 
ren were taught arithmetic by using 
their fingers, each finger represent- 
ing a certain number. This is the 
very way in which deaf-mutes work 
arithmetic examples to this day. 
The bad boys in Rome used to fasten 


tails ” on people’s clothes for a 
joke, just as boys do now-a-days. 

* * 

* 

REPRODUCED STORIES. 

In the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, 
an elephant was much annoyed by 
the rats that devoured his food. One 
day, wnile he was attempting to pick 
up a piece of bread, a rat ran into his 
trunk. The elephant tried in vain 
to dislodge the intruder. Suddenly 
he paused and seemed to reflect, then 
he went to his trough ; filled his 
trunk with water and ejected the 
water and the rat. 


A great fire broke out in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, October 28th. Over 
three thousand buildings and hun- 
dreds of freight cars were destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at 11,000,000. 


A boy named Greenfield fell from 
a tree, thirty feet to the ground and 
broke his arm in three places. Gan- 
grene set in and his arm had to be am- 
putated. He died four days after- 
ward. He was sixteen years old. 

c. c. 


A little boy, four years old, fell 
from a hay mow which is twenty 
feet high. He was fatally hurt. It 
is supposed that he played on the hay 
mow. He lost his balance while 
peeping over the mow and fell and 
struck on his head R. E. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS ABOUT THE 
ESQUIMAUX. 

The Esquimaux live in cold regions. 
The Esquimau lives in a snow house. 
They eat flesh and drink oil and 
blood. They make thick clothes 
from bears’ skin. Their chief food 
is the seal and fish. Bears, seals and 
rein-deers are found in the cold 
regions. The men and women dress 
very much alike. The word Esqui- 
mau means “ flesh eater.” The 
dogs look like wolves. They draw 
the sled. The dog is called the Esqui- 
maux dog. The Esquimaux are 
dirty people. They do not wash be- 
cause the water is so cold. c. H. 


The Arctic Region is the home of 
the Esquimaux. They live in a 
house of snow. It looks as white as 
marble. They make their clothes 
from bear’s skin. The women and 
men dress very much alike. They 
eat most of their food raw and drink 
blood and oil. They are very gener- 
ous. The word Esquimaux means 
“flesh eater.” They belong to the 
yellow race. The Esquimaux dogs 
look like wolves. They are useful to 
draw a bob-sled for the people to 
ride on it. The people are dirty. 
What do you think that the dogs 
eat ? Do you think our dogs bark 
as the Esquimaux dogs ? G. M. 

The Esquimau is found in cold 
regions. He is al.ways fighting with 
bears. The Esquimau is used to eat 
the raw flesh of animals and drinks 
blood and oil. The Esquimau wears 
fur skins. The Esquimaux are brave 
enough to meet bears and seals 
They kill bears and seals by means of 
the spears. They are about four or 
five feet high. They live in the 
snow houses. They never drive the 
horses, because it is too cold for 


horses. They have enough Esqui- 
maux dogs to draw the sleds. They 
like them to drive. The Esquimaux 
dogs resemble wol ves. The Esqui- 
maux hunt the bears and seals. All 
the Esquimaux girls and boys are 
dressed alike. They belong to the 
vellow race. R. e. 


If 3 yards of cloth cost 42 cents, 
what will 1 vard cost ? 


Solution. 


l yard = ? 


42 cents for 3 y’ds. 


42 -i- 3 = 14 cents for 1 yard. 
Proof. 

3 X 14 cents = 42 cents. 

At $f a yard, how many yards of 
cloth can you buy for $ 42? 

Solution. 


S M or $ .75 \ 


$42 for how many 
^ yards ? 


14 

At X 4 

$ 42 -f- $ | = = 56 yards. 

J* 

or 

42,00 4- .75 = 56 yards. 
Proof. 

14 


56 times $f = 


X 3 


= $42. 


A 


A drover bought 250 head of cat- 
tle at $40 a bead. He sold 20$ of 
them at $72 apiece, 40$ of them at 
$48.50 apiece, and 30$ at $17 each, 
and the remainder he sold at cost. 
How much did he gain ? 

I. 250 X $40 = $10,000, cost of the 

cattle. 

II. 20$ of 250 cattle = 50 cattle. 

III. 50 X $72 = $3600, cost of 50 
cattle. 

IV. 40$ of 250 cattle = 100 cattle. 

V. 100 X $48.50 = $4850, cost of 

100 cattle. 

VI. 30$ of 250 cattle = 75 cattle. 

VII. 75 X $17 = $1275, cost of 75 
cattle. 

VIII. 50 + 100 + 75 = 225 cattle 
sold. 

IX. 250 — 225 = 25 cattle left. 

X. 25 X $40 = $1000, cost of 25 
cattle. 

XI. $3600. + $4850. + $1275. + 
$1000. = $10,725, what they 
sold for. 

XII. $10,725. - $10,000 = $725 
gain. 

E. B. L. 

Find the date when due, the bank 
discount and the proceeds of a note 
of $1250., da f ed Feb. 12, 1881, pay- 
able in 90 days. 

From Feb., 12, 1881 to May 16th is 
93 davs, therefore note was due May 
16th, "1881. » 


$1250 X .06 = $75, int. for 1 year. 
93 days = 3^ mos. 

75 x 3 ^ 

= $19,374, discount for 

12 [93 days. 

$1250 - $19-374 = 1230.624, pro- 
ceeds. 

M. E. M. 


HUMOROUS. 

‘ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 


Pap — “Johnnie, I heard that you 
were a bad boy at school to-day. Did 
you break some rule, and the teacher 
had to whip you?” 

Johnny — “No papa; I didn’t break 
any rule, but the teacher, she hit me 
so hard that she broke her’n.” 


First Little l Boy — “I’m awful 
glad 1 ain’t a young man.” 

Second Little Boy — “Why is you ?” 
First Little Boy — “Cause a young 
man can’t have any fun on the ice. 
The girls is always wantin’ his help.” 


Arabella — “Our teacher says we 
ought to forgive all our enemies on 
Easter. ” 

Araminta (kindly) — “Does she? 
Well, I forgive you for not inviting 
me to your party.” 

Arabella — “And I forgive you for 
being so mean that I wouldn’t invite 
you.” 


Little May was asked if her 
mother was not coming to help at the 
church fair. “ Oh, no ! ” said May, 
mournfully, “She can’t; she’s sick. 
She’s sick of the Methodists and she’s 
sick of the Congregationalists. She 
said so.” 


Teacher — “ Supposing I should 
cut a fish, weighing nine pounds, 
into three parts, keeping one myself, 
and giving one each to you and 
Freddie, what would you each get?” 

Dick Hicks — “ He would get the 
tail and 1 the head.” 


“ See here, waiter, this pie hasn’t 
any apples in it.” 

Waiter-“I know it, sail ; it am 
made of evaporated apples.” 


A schoolmaster, after an “ un- 
pleasantness” with some of his big 
boys, entered the school-room next 
morning to find confronting him on 
the black - board in large letters: 
“ Our teacher is a donkey.” The 
school held its breath, anticipating 
a combined cyclone and earthquake, 
but the philosophic pedagogue con- 
tented himself with adding “ driver” 
to the inscription and opened the 
school as usual. 


RARE LUCK. 

Mrs. Bloomer — It’s shameful! Mr. 
Silentt, who is deaf and dumb, is go- 
ing to marry Miss Quiett, and she’s 
deaf and dumb. 

Mr. B. — What of it ? 

“ Why, just think. Their child- 
ren may be deaf and dumb, too.” 

“That’s all right. We’ll watch 
where they settle and move in next 
door to ’em.” — N. Y. Weekly. 
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ABOUT THE DEAF. 


There are about fifty deaf-mutes 
in Oklahoma. 

A new cylinder press has been 
added to the outfit of the Indiana 
Institution printing office. 

Deaf-mute beggars, impostors and 
other such rascals will find it to their j 
advantage to keep away from Chicago 
hereafter. 

Martin Minkle, formerly connected 
with the Register, of Rome, N. Y., 
has gone to Vancouver, Washington, 
to take charge of the Institute shoe- 
shop. 

The Institution at Belleville, Ont., 
was visited recently by the talented 
and handsome Indian poetess. Miss 
Pauline Johnson. A photograph of 
the lady in question appeared in the 
Canadian Mute. 

The thirty-foot flag presented to 
the Pas-a-Pas Club of Chicago by 
lady friends of the members, a year 
ago, was used to good advantage 
during the Columbus celebration, 
in decorating the ont side of the 
ball. 

The pupils of the Nebraska school 
had the pleasure of seeing the only 
herd of buffalo in the world last June. 
They carried away tufts of soft hair 
or wool as souvenirs. Poor animals ! 
We wonder how they felt to have so 
many mutes pulling at their hair. 

Morris Korngold, a member of the 
German Club of Deaf-Mutes in New 
York City, is a foreman in the Star- 
light cigar factory on Pearl St. He 
is a skilled workman and passed sev- 
eral years in Havana, Cuba, before 
lie was selected to fill the responsible 
position he now holds. — Register. 

The good work goes on ! The deaf 
of Prance are agitating the establish- 
ment of a home for aged and help- 
less deaf-mutes, and such an institu- 
tion is badly needed. At present 
there are various homes for deaf girls, 
and institutions for the assistance of 
deaf workmen, but the aged deaf are 
unprovided for. — Ex. 

We have had in our midst this 
week Rev. Job Turner, the veteran 
missionary to the Deaf in the South. 
He seems' to have found the fountain 
of youth, for last Wednesday he 
passed the seventy-second milestone 
of his life’s journey hale and hearty. 
May the good old man be spared us 
for many years more. — Tablet. 

On the occasion of Prof. Currier’s 
last visit to the Gallaudet Home, on 
Friday, Mr. W. H. Sprague, the 
blind deaf-mute, sent two improved 
writing machines for the blind — of 
his own invention — to the two deaf- 
mute pupils now at the New York 
Institution. They will prove of 
great assistance to these pupils, by 
enabling them to write on a straight 
line. — Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

The Principal of the Arkansas 
Institution spent some of his vacation 
making another lawn-tennis court 
for the school. We wonder which 
makes the fair tennis player jump the 
most, the tennis ball or the winsome 
tarantula and the frisky centipede. 
How funny “Jackdaw” would look 


with a racquet in one hand and a 
tomato-can in the other ready to scoop 
them in. 

From the Buff and Blue we learn 
that Mr. Gerald McCarthy, a grad- 
uate of the Deaf-Mute College in the 
class of ’87, is the State botanist of 
North Carolina. Unfortunately, 
while he has acquired a great amount 
of scientific knowledge he has not 
learned to keep off the railroad track, 
lie was lately struck by a train, at a 
station near Raleigh and severely, but 
we believe not dangerously, injured. 

Willie Boler, a deaf-mute of Kan- 
sas has sued the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road for $15,000, for the loss of both 
limbs at the Tenth Street crossing 
twelve years ago. He was then a 
small boy, but has since become of 
age. Shortly after the accident, his 
mother brought a suit against the 
company for $30,000, but compromis- 
ed for $1,000. It is claimed that the 
settlement does not bar the present 
action for damages. — Maryland 
Bulletin. 

Speaking before an audience of 
hearing people recently in England, 
Mr. E. Abraham said: “The fallacy 
of many crude and nonsensical no- 
tions concerning the deaf probably 
had their origin in the fact that, to 
make themselves understood, the deaf 
had to resort largely to gesticulation 
and facial expression. A deaf person 
is not a fool, nor an idiot, and a deaf 
institution is not a hospital, but a 
school, and the inmates are not pa- 
tients, but scholars.” — Canadian 
Mute. 

The Ocean Herald says Joseph 
Kolhoff, a deaf-mute, the champion 
tailor, is making a pair of pants de- 
signed to attract attention at the 
World’s Fair. They are made of 
pieces of samples, about 1^ inches bv 
2i inches deftly sewn together and 
are being cut to the measure of 0. L. 
Churchill. The pants are also to 
take part in an election wager bet- 
ween Mr. Kolhoff and Mr. Churchill. 
If Cleveland is elected the latter 
agrees to wear the many colored art- 
icle of wearing apparel for a period 
of one week, and in case of Harrison’s 
election the former is to forfeit a 
box of fine cigars. 

The following figures, taken from 
statistics which have recently been 
published, shows the relative popu- 
lation of deaf-mutes to the general 
population in the countries mention- 
ed; — Switzerland heads the list with 

245.3 deaf to every 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, the corresponding ratio being 

130. 7 for Austria, 136.3 for Hungary, 

103.3 for Sweden, 101.9 for Prussia, 

101.8 for Finland, 93.1 for German 
States exclusive of Prussia, 86.4 for 
Norway, 74.7 for Portugal, 67.5 for 
the United States, 64.6 for Greece, 

63.6 for France, 68.0 for Denmark, 

53.6 for Italy, 53.3 for Holland, 45.9 
for Spain, and 43.9 for Belgium. 
No record is to hand as to the popu- 
lation of the deaf in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and it will be sometime 
yet before we can hope to be enlight- 
ened on this point. We would also 
like to see similiar statistics for 
Canada, which would no doubt show 
a ratio below the lowest here recorded. 
— Canadian Mute. 


The “pure oral” method prevails in 
Germany. It is not a little peculiar 
that at a recent Congress of the deaf 
held in Hanover, all the discussions 
were carried on in the sign language. 
If oral ism, pure and simple, has ac- 
complished so much for the deaf of 
that country, why is it not made the 
only means of communication when 
onlv deaf persons are present and 
concerned? At this same congress 
a plea was sent forth for “ the educa- 
tion of deaf-mute traveling preachers 
so that their fellows might enjoy the 
benefits of devine services in their 
own language.” (The italics are 
ours.) This plea is somewhat pecu- 
liar too, and for obvious reasons. 
Oralism is supposed to make the 
spoken language of the country, when 
used, familiar to tlie deaf and avail- 
able for use to them at all times. 

The German deaf-mutes want edu- 
cated missionaries to teach them 
spiritual things “in their own lan- 
guage.” What language?” — Cana- 
dian Mute. 

One of the most remarkable meet- 
ings of the campaign was held last 
night at Webster Hall, in Eleventh 
Street, near Third Avenue, when 
600 deaf got together and adopted 
resolutions ratifying the Democratic 
ticket from top to bottom. “ Dick” 
Croker, William F. Harrity, chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee, and Josiah Quincy were 
present. John F. O’Brien was chair- 
man of the meeting, and introduced 
as the first speaker A. Ballin, a deaf 
mute, who has been stumping the 
State among his fellow deaf-mutes. 
Mr. Ballin said: “We area quiet 
factor in this campaign. May our 
Almighty God save us from the aw- 
ful calamity of a Republican success 
is something which I hope with all 
my heart.” The sentiment was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

Every reference to Grover Cleve- 
land was received with the strongest 
display of applause ever seen any- 
where. — True American. 


CONGRESS OF THE DEAF. 


Committees’ Official Notice. 


We, the undersigned, have been 
duly appointed a committee to make 
arrangements for both the National 
Convention of the Deaf and the 
World’s Congress of the Deaf. 

The National Association will 
probably meet one day before the 
World’s Congress begins, and will be 
expected to transact only the for- 
malities of business to comply with 
the requirements of its Constitution, 
viz.: to enroll members, elect officers 
for another term and reorganize the 
executive committee, leaving all the 
reading and discussion of papers to 
the V orld’s Congress. 

All the deaf-mute residents in the 
United States are eligible to member- 
ship in the National Association, on 
the payment of one dollar for gentle- 
men, and fifty cents for ladies; and 
all such are respectfully requested to 
avail themselves of this opportunity 
on the day of the Convention, to in- 
crease the membership and future 
usefulness of the Association. No 
other qualifications for membership 
are required. 

Admission to membership and 


participation in the World’s Con- 
gress will be had only by “delegate 
tickets, ’’wliich the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion will have issued in due time to 
all the persons nominated or recom- 
mended by the undersigned commit- 
tee. The Auxiliary requires a certain 
standard of prominence and mental 
attainment for admission to the Con- 
gress and has instructed the under- 
signed to be particularly careful in 
selecting only the “ablest living re- 
presentatives” of the deaf. This, as 
all will readily agree, is the greatest 
essential for a successful and profita- 
ble congress — one whose expressed 
views on matters relating to our class 
will command due respect all over the 
world. 

The following gentlemen have 
been appointed a Committee on Pro- 
gram for the World’s Congress, 
which committee is empowered to 
make assignment of various topics to 
proper persons for papers and discus- 
sions: 

R. P. McGregor, Chairman, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

A. G. Draper, Washington, D. C. 

J. M. Koehler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theo. A. Froehlich, New York 
City. 

J. J. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 

G. W. Veditz, Colorado Springs, 
Col. 

Francis Maginn, Belfast, Ireland. 

Douglas Tilden, Paris, France. 

Bernard Bill, Vienna, Austria. 

August Schenck, Berlin, Germany. 

All who desire to submit papers or 
make suggestions in regard to the pro- 
gram are requested to address Prof. 
R. P. McGregor, 619 Oak St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Exact dates for the Convention and 
the Congress, reduction of railroad 
and steamship fares, detail of propos- 
ed banquets, picnics, and excursions, 
etc., will be announced when definite- 
ly known. 

Geo. T. Dougherty, Chairman, 
6036 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111, 
Jas. E. Gallagher, Secretary, 

317 South Robey St., Chicago, 111. 

Oscar II. Regehsburg, 
C. C. Codman, 

Jacques Loew. 

Committee on National Convention 
and World’s Congress of the Deaf. 


Was He Deal? 

“ Hot day,” said a stout man to a 
fellow-passenger in a crowded om- 
nibus. 

“ Eh ?” said the first, something 
louder. 

“Excuse me: I’m somewhat deaf, 
and hardly caught your meaning. 
What did you say ?” 

“ I say it’s a hot day !” shouted 
the fat man, getting red in the face as 
everyone in the omnibus looked up. 

“Ah, yes; how much must you 
pay ? Threepence is the fare.” 

Whereupon the corpulent individ- 
ual said some strong words under his 
breath and got out of the vehicle. 

“Yes,” said the deaf man gently, 
addressing the other passengers, 
“ that’s the tenth man within an 
hour that’s told me it was a hot day.” 


If thou art a master, be sometimes 
blind ; if a servant, sometimes deaf. — 
Fuller. 
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A Talk With Prof. Bell. 

Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the Bell telephone, was at 
the Grand Pacific on his way home 
from Colorado Springs, where lie 
had been attending the convention of 
the superintendents of mute schools 
of the United States. 

Prof. Bell is very much interested 
in such subjects, because it was 
wlnle teaching a young lady mute. 
Miss Hubbard of Boston, who is now 
his wife, that he discovered the 
telephone which has made him both 
famous and rich. 

His story, as related to a Daily 
Rents reporter last summer, is a very 
interesting one. 

“I wa8 a teacher in the mute i 
schools of the east,” said he, “ and 1 
from my first experience in this line > 
I believed that mutes could be < 
taught to not only speak but to t 
understand what was said to them i 
by means of the lip motion. I com- t 
menced experiments. My father is v 
an inventor of phonetic characters 
and 1 commenced my work with 
these, but I soon disposed of that 
method and worked with an instru- 
ment known as the “ manometric y 
capsule,” invented by Keener. It is 
so built with a vibrating membrane j 
with a small flame back of it that U 
when you talk against the membrane ^ 
the flame vibrates. A revolving . 
looking-glass was placed back of the lr 
flame and when I talked against the ?' 
membrane and revolved the glass it il: 
produced a wavelike motion of a rib- re 
bon of light. The thought at once ar 
came to me: “ Why not photograph oc 
that motion and then place it in the 10 
hands of the mute and as he would 
sit before the instrument he could s * c 
study the motion of the flame and 
compare it with his copy and thus be °' v 
able to learn what a letter meant?’ qu 
But I could not photograph the 001 
flame satisfactorily, so I had to give wli 
that up. i\q 

“ I then took up the phonograph hit 
invented by Leon Scott. It is called the 
the father of the telephone and the lari 
grandfather of the phonograph. It pat 
is an instrument with the membrane — 
so arranged as to cause to vibrate a 
piece of steel on a smoked glass so 
that as one would talk against the 
membrane and move the glass he \Z 
could get a correct record of the * 1 
wave sounds made. While studying 
this I thought this would be just the 

thing, and with great exultation I 

went to a scientist in New York to 
talk it over. And I mentioned the T f 
close relation of the instrument to ^ 
the human ear, when the scientist 
said to me: Why not try a human TTT 
ear?” I said I would be glad to if I W 
had one. He said he would furnish 
me with one and did so. I took the 
human ear which the scientist had 
secured from a dead body and com- Re 
menced my experiment in the matter 1 
of causing vibrations. During all of 
the time I was teaching the young 2 
lady who is now my wife, and it was 
my great desire to aid her that urged 
me on in my work. While studying 
the human ear I was struck with the T 1 
frailty of the membrane that moved EL 
so large a bone and I at once was 
possessed with the idea if so small a 
membrane can move so large a bone 
why can t a larger membrane move 
a piece of iron. I at once commenc- 
ed my experiments which resulted in Sat 


the telephone. But it was not until 
1876 that I made my first experi- 
t nient with insulated wires at Brant- 
3 ford, Ont. Since that time there 
3 has been great improvements in the 
E telephone, but as I have not been 
’ connected with the company for 
years, and am not an electrician I 
know very little of the recent inven- 
tions.” 

“What do you think of having 
communication with England by tele- 
phone?” J 

“I think it can be done. The 
telephone, no doubt, is in its infancy. 
We have demonstrated in several 
instances across the English channel 
from Ireland and Norway, distances 
of from 50 to 200 miles, that the 
under-water passages are a success. 
6o far it has been found that with - 
oui present apparatus at longer dis- 
tances under-water, the service is 
not very satisfactory, but I believe I 
the day is coming when the telephone 1 
will encircle the world.” 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. state board of education. 


Under this head are comprised some of tfie 
best business houses in Trenton, whose 
patronage we can safely recommend, and 
where polite attention can be relied on. 

E. B. SKELLENGErTmtuT 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Prescriptions carefully compounded from the 
best material. 


Cor. Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 

w. B. MOORE, 

Fine Cigars, Tobaccos and 
General News Agent, 

412 South Clinton Avenue. 


J 

t Some Fellows We Know. 

- i'u? e fellow wll ° is afrai(J to do a 
» t’ttle more than his task, is the fellow 

3 ' vl T J s g. 011| g to get left when the 
distribution of this world’s goods take 
place. 

The fellow who is afraid of know- 
ing too much about his business, 

never inquires into the intricacies of 

it, never takes time outside of his 
regular working hours to “read up” 
and study the philosophy of his 
occupation, but is satisfied with mere 
routine work, is the fellow who will 
after a while, wonder why the proces- 
sion has gone off and left him. 

I he fellow who seldom minds his 
own business, but is continualy in- 
quiring into and meddling with the 
concerns of other poeple, is the fellow 
who is always in the trouble with his 
neighbors, and sure to receive more 
kicks and cuffs and insults than of 
the sweetmeats, good words and dol- 
lars which are scattered along the 
paths of life. < 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE y CO. 

(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 

Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves. Grates, 

Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloth, & c., Sc. 

13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


bicycles! 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 

JOHN C. DEMMERT 

(Successor to Chas. Stakeman.) 

Watches, Diamonds 
and Jewelry, 

Repairing of all kinds promptly 
attended to. 

23 EAST STATE STREET, ! 

TRENTON, (NT. J. J 


Examined by skilful 
| Speciali sts 

AT APPLEGATES 

STATE d. WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ALL MAKES 

P Send for catalogue of new Sc second hand wheels 

BICYCLES REPAIRED 

, WHITE CYCLE CO., 

a * 29 South Warren St., Trenton, N. J. 

Go TO 

t CONVERY & WALKER. 

te 139 North Broad St., 

'W and see the largest line of Furniture and 
is Carpets shown In the city. 

3 Do YOU KNOW 

!; hotter 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
Clt y> a lso a full line of fine Hats, 

College Caps, &c. 

33 East S tate St. J 

t :: 30 East State St. I I 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES, \ 

SPORTING GOODS dr" GAMES 

_ Outdoor Sports 

, & A musements. , 

JAMES H. TA LLON, i 

DEALER IN n ' 

1 Fancy and Staple Groceries, 01 

Butter and Eggs a Specialty, f,* 

247 HAMILTON AVENUE. 
THE LACE WEB SPRING^ I" 

(Patented August 18,1884.) 111 

®P rlng ls the most complete ever offer- 
ed to thepubUc. It ls guaranteed to stand a tires- 1 
sure of 2000 pounds. For simplicity, beautv com cli 
fort and durability, it has no equal There' lsTo , 
wood, chains hooks, or rivets used In ItscomstruJ- ' 10 
tion. Manufactured exclusively by the or 

TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO. Ca1 
__ TRENTON , NT.’j. frc 

BE SURE wi 

and buy your clothing at the American ? n ” 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East an < 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if desired; pants to measure $3, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to order. «] 


of the Ex-Officio, 

fond ^ EON Abbett, Governor, 
on. Henbt C. Kelsey, Secretary of State. 

~ William C. Heppenheimer, Comptroller 

JoHN p - Stockton, Attorney-General. 
Robert Adrain, President of the Senate 
CO, James J. Bergen, Speaker of the House 
n the of Assembly. 

St., Ai ^xandek G. Cattell, . . Camden. 
J. Bingham Woodward, . Bordentown 

James Desiiler, . . New Brunswick 

John P. Brothers, White House Station 
Nicholas M. Butler, . . Paterson 

and i A r MEB L ■ IlAYE8 Newark. 

William W. Yarrick, . Jersey City. 
William R. Barricklo, . Jersey City. 

Officers of the Board. 

Governor Leon Abbett, President. 
James 8. Hayes, Vice-President. 

Addison B. Poland, Secretary. 

U. William C. Heppenheimer, Treasurer 
, % School for Deaf-Mutes. 

, principal, 

ery ' Weston Jenkins, A.M. 

steward. 

TnoMAs P. Hearnen. 

assistant steward, 

Elijah C. Burd. 

matron, 

| Miss Kate Flynn. 

SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 

els Mrs. Lola M. Swartz. 

SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 

Mrs. Nellie Jones. 

TEACHERS. 

Academic Department. 

Rowland B. Lloyd. A.B. 

Mrs. Mary P, Ervin, 

Mrs. Matilda B. Miller, 

Miss Elizabeth C. Snowden, 

In charge of Oral Classes. 

Miss Marceli.a V. Gillin, 

Miss \ iiiginia H. Bunting, 

Miss Estelle M. Dey. 
Industrial Department. 

- * llis ' Frances H. Pouter, . Drawing 
George S. Porter, . . p rinting 

• ?“ TBK Ga *'™ey, . . Carpentering 

Walter Whalen, Shoemaking 

. terms of admission. 

TfP,™ JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Cl established by act approved 

March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit bv the 
instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to till out a blank form 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case T>! 
application must be accompanied by a cer 
tili cate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free 
holder or township clerk of the towns], in 
or the mayor of the city, where the applh 
cant resides, also hy a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These 
certificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill 
mg them out Blank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address: ® 

Weston Jenkins, A. M., 

Teuton, N. J. Principal. 


